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meaning of "painstaking scholarship." At 
the same time, we thank Professor White for 
collecting all such material relating to his 
selections by itself, rather than involving it 
with his literary notes, to the detriment of their 
cultural value, for it may as well be recognized 
that these details have no especial attractive- 
ness in college classes to any but the more 
serious students. 

As a whole the work may be taken as an 
exposition in concrete form of Professor White's 
views as set forth in his paper before the Modern 
Language Association of America, in 1887 (see 
Mod. Lang. Notes for June, 1888), and in 
particular of its closing paragraphs. 

Charles E. Fay. 
Tufts College. 



ROMANCE ETYMOLOGY. 

Lateinish-romanisches Worterbuch von Gus- 
tav Korting. Paderborn : Druck und 
Verlag von Ferdinand Schoningh. 1891. 
4to, pp. vi, 414. 

The recent completion of what may be re- 
garded as a first draft of this laborious and 
useful work, marks a decided advance on all 
its predecessors in the field of Romance ety- 
mology. Since the unheralded appearance of 
the first sheets, not many months ago, the 
successive instalments have followed each 
other with unexampled rapidity, until we have 
now before us not only the entire vocabulary, 
but also a full complement of indexes, together 
with an appendix of additions and corrections. 
The all-important ' Etymologisches Worter- 
buch ' of Diez was as unpractical and incon- 
venient in the disposition of its rich array of 
materials (I say was, since it is now once for 
all seperseded, for practical ease of reference, 
by the new ' Lateinisch-romanisches Worter- 
buch ' of Korting) as it was, in the main, sound 
and scholarly in its presentation of facts and 
deduction of conclusions ; nor could even the 
importunity of friends and colleagues of the 
author prevail upon him to depart, in later 
editions, from a plan of arrangement entailing 
annoyance as well as loss of time on those who 
had occasion to consult its learned pages. 
Indeed, so intricate was the process of search 



for a fugitive vocable in these etymological 
preserves, that in attempting to follow up the 
clue one might well have been reminded of the 
familiar yet tantalizing injunction : "First catch 
your hare." Worst of all, it was only after 
patient quest under various rubrics that the 
student could discover whether any given 
word was even treated of at all, and it was not 
until the publication of Jarnik's complete index 
to Diez — of which a second, improved edition 
appeared shortly before the first instalment of 
Korting — that scholars felt themselves posses- 
sed of a ready and infallible key to all the 
treasures of the work. 

The plan of Korting's dictionary, on the 
contrary, is a happy innovation. For the 
primary idea of it, apparently, and for a col- 
lection of highly important material, he is 
indebted to Grober's articles in Wolfflin's 
Archiv, entitled " Vulgarlateinische Substrata 
romanischer Worter," while the bulk of the 
new dictionary is furnished by a justifiable 
appropriation of the entire body of Diez's 
results, so far as these continue to stand the 
scientific tests of recent years. At the head of 
each article is set, in bold-face type, the Latin 
(or other) etymon of the Romance word or 
groups of words. Each article, moreover, is 
numbered, a device which greatly promotes 
ease and accuracy of cross-reference and of 
index-making. A peculiar merit of the plan 
is that all categories of words are ranged under 
one general vocabulary, thus saving a world of 
trouble in the everyday manipulation of the 
book. J 

There is, however, lacking in the vocabulary 

1 This — the one-vocabulary. — feature of the work has been 
made the occasion of criticism in a recent notice {Romania 
xix, 637-38) : "N'aurait-il pas mieux valu faire pour chacune 
des langues non latines (sauf quand les mots qui en viennent 
avaient passe" au latin avant la chute de l'Empire) un lexique 
a part, comrne la fait M. Jarnik dans ses index de Diez? " 
By no means. Make, in addition to a complete general index 
to your one all-inclusive vocabulary, as many special indexoB 
as may be called for; but let the multiplying of vocabularies 
in such a work as this be forevermore tabooed. Incredible as 
it may sound to those who have never been annoyed by it, the 
Table generate to the first ten volumes of the Romania con- 
sists of no less than eight separate reference vocabularies, and 
to assist in turning to any desired one of these there is neither 
a page-reference in the table of i ontents, nor even — what is 
still more aggravating — an appropriate running-title at the 
head of the pages. It would be curious to know whether the 
compiler of the Table generate is also the author of the 
Romania critique on Korting's dictionary. In any case, the 
Table generate to the second ten volumes will soon be due, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped, that if the multiple-vocabulary 
system is to be retained in the compilation of it, there will at 
least be added a table of contents with page-referenres, and 
with running-titles through the body of the index. 
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one feature, which, though it would involve 
considerable additional labor, might advanta- 
geously be introduced into later editions, viz., 
the classification under a single etymon of all 
the derivatives and compounds of that etymon, 
after the manner of Br^al's ' Dictionnaire 
e^ymologique latin,' or of Skeat's ' Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary.' As the result of such a 
classification, many inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions and repetitions at present existing in 
Korting's dictionary, would necessarily be 
eliminated, or at any rate instructively con- 
fronted. Even where such inconsistencies are 
of minor importance, they detract from the 
tone of accuracy aud authority appropriate to 
a scientific work. Thus, under No. 139, it is 
stated that, according to Scheler, " *ad-aptio 
ist vielleicht Grundwort zu prov. adaptir . . . 
und mittelbar altfrz. a-atir (Vb. zu dem Adj. 
ate)"; while under No. 143 ad-at-io is given 
as etymon of O. Fr. aatir, and we are told that 
"prov. adaptir hat mit ad-atire nichts zu 
schaffen." (In addition to ad-aptio, we have 
separate articles for ad-aptus, apto and 
aptus). — The etymology of Fr. aise is discus- 
sed under ad-atio (142), ansa, and asium. — No. 
437, allumer is derived from al-luminare, 
while at 769 it is said to be formed from lum- 
en, and at 4923 it is given under lumino. — 
No verbal etymon is introduced for acabar, 
achever, these words being appropriately 
treated under capum (=caput) ; yet an etymon 
*ar-roso is set up for arroser, although we 
are expressly told (769) that the latter is derived 
from ros, as a-cab-ar is from cab. 

For an example of the extent to which 
neglect of editing can be carried, compare 3918 
with 3940. It will be worth while to quote these 
numbers entire. 

3918) ndl. heer, mhd. nhd. HERR,=frz. 
(pauvre) here, armer Schlucker, vgl. Dz. (>\$s.v. 
Forster, Z. iii, 262, erkennt in here das altfrz. 
(beziiglich seiner Herkunft ganz dunkle) Sbst. 
here/., welches "Gesicht" u. "Aufnahme" zu 
bedeuten scheint, vergl. da'gegen G. Paris, R. 
viii, 628. S. No. 3941 [read 3940]. 

3940) [mhd. HERR=frz. here in pauvre here, 
armer Kerl : vgl. Dz. 614 s. v. ; Forster, Z. iii, 
262, glaubt, dass here u. altfrz. here, Gesicht, 
dasselbeWortseien, wogegen G. Paris, R. viii, 
629 [read 628], berechtigte Einwande erhoben 
hat. S. No. 3918]. 

Are time and space so little valuable that 



there should be room for two such articles on 
the same page ? So, one and the same group 
of words is recorded under almosina (453) and 
eleemosyna (2796), naturally without cross- 
references. — Cornu shows conclusively, Rom. 
xi, 91, that Port, hontem is from ad noctem. 
Diez's etymon ante-diem (598) should ac- 
cordingly be relegated to a mere mention 
under ad noctem (220). A preference for 
Cornu 's etymon over that of Diez is expressed 
under heri (3397). Port, anthontem and Span- 
ish antyer are mentioned under 480, but their 
respective etyma (ante heri and ante-ad- 
noctem) are not entered. — For useless repe- 
tition or inconsistency, compare 239 and 4400 ; 
261 and 3839; 847 and 7921; 3705 and 4284; 
4424 and 8778 ; 6372 and 8627 ; 7584, 7604 and 
7891. — For erroneous treatment of compounds, 
cf. Fr. avenir, which is referred directly to 
ad-venio, whereas it is a compound of a venir. 
Again, the French adverb maintenant is re- 
ferred, at least apparently, to maintenir, while 
it is really a compound of main and tenant. 

When we come to the subject of omissions, 
the field is a broad one, and the Nachtrag, 
while offering many additions, has scarcely 
made an appreciable inroad into the outlying 
regions. I will insert here, first, a few etyma 
which might naturally have found a place in 
the dictionary, and secondly a number of 
additions to the articles as they stand : 
arboreta, O. Fr. arbroie. 
bona hora, O. Fr. buer. 
calceamenta, O. Fr. chaucemente. 
confessus, Fr. confes, etc. 
ex-perdere, O. Fr. esperdre (cf. Mod. Fr. 

Zperdu). 
ex-tonitrus, Span.estruendo (O.Sp. a truendo), 

Port, estrondo. 
gero (O.H.G.). Ital. gherone, Fr. giron, etc. 

(cf. Diez, p. 161). 
hartjan (O. H. G.). Fr. hardi, etc. 
honestas, O. Fr. honeste. 
horriditas, O. Fr. ordei. 
hostia, O. Fr. oiste (cf. Mod. Fr. hostie). 
juventa, O. Yr.jovente. 
mala hora, O. Fr. mare (mar). 
malum annum, Ital. malanno (Purg. xi, 69) ; O. 

Pr. malan. 
metus, Span, miedo (whence medroso). 
missaticus, O. Fr. message (=messager). 
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pkrmagnus, O. Fr. parmainz. 

physica, O. Fr. fisicle (cf. bouticle, boutique). 

polipus, Mod. Fr.pieupre. 

praedicare, Fr. pricker. 

jridiculare, Fr. rigoler. 

riparium, O. Fr. rivier. 

rogatio, O. Fr. rovoison, rovaison. 

rubor, O. Fr. rovor, roor. 

submonere, Fr. semondre. 

succurrere. O. Fr. secorre. 

suscipere, O. Pr. soisebre. 

The above are merely incidentally noted 
omissions. Their number could be indefinitely 
increased. So, too, might additions or anno- 
tations, almost without limit, be made to the 
existing articles. The following small contri- 
bution may seem worth recording : 
265. Add Span. Gil. 
276. "Vgl. unten *robigula." But no *robi- 

gula is given. 
360. Add O. Prov. alborn; Span, albur; O. 

Ital. albor. 
437. Add Ital. allumare. 
674. " Span, maniatar. 
732. " to Eng. alarum, the form alarm. 
j6j. Cf. Rom. vi, 201. 

780. "Am wahrscheinlichsten aber ist die 
baskische Herkunft des Wortes." But 
no Basque etymon is given. 
807. Add Prov. &z, aze. 
828. " O. Prov. azegar. 
850. For development of meaning in assom- 

mer, cf. Scheler, s. v. tuer. 
991. Add Span, baiil. 
1042. " Prov. batejar. 
1092. " Prov. bauzia. 
1117. " O. Fr. bene'icon (cf. maldecon, mal- 

e'ifon). 
1348. Add Prov. bis a, biza. 
1484. " Prov. caumelhs. 
1605. " O. Fr. cavestre. 
1636. Under capum should be ranged mesche- 
ver (formed like achever, see above), 
from which michefis the verbal noun — 
whereas minus caput (5317) is set up 
as etymon. Here also should be enter- 
ed Fr. rechef, Prov. rescap. 
1716. Add O. Fr. castei. 
1962. " O. Prov. agag, 'embuscade.' 
1977. " O. Fr. quisinaire. 
2046. " O. Fr. compaigne. 



2343 
2537 
2818, 
3100. 
3274. 



3276. 
3413- 
3487. 
358o. 
3652. 
3670. 



3935 
4170. 
4433- 

4440. 



4454- 

4474- 
4478. 



4587- 
4872. 



4920. 
4980. 

4984. 
5002. 

5049- 

5056. 
5219- 
53io. 

5459- 
5476. 
558i. 

5648. 
5751- 



Add O. Fr. covir. 
" O. Prov. destrics. 
" 13. iNDE-ARE.(Cf.^?ow?«««'a,xviii,5i9). 
Add Span, fecha. 

"*fino, -are (v. fin- fur FiNi-) enden." 
O. Fr. finer is better regarded as a 
denominal from fin. 
Add O. Yx.fermetez. 
" O. and Mod. Fr. fosse. 
" O. Fr.fuie. 
" O. Prov. gallinier. 
" O. Prov. gensar. 
" Span, jayan, and dele " Das Wort 
ist also nur in den gallischen Sprachen 
volksthumlich." 
Add O. Fr. ireti. 
" O. Prov. enquansa. 
" (ipsimum) O. Fr. isme (Cledat, 
'Morceaux Choisis,' p. 171, 1. 13). 
Add O. Fr. erraument (beside erran- 
menf). Perhaps influenced by such 
words as leaument, espiciaument. 
Cf. Gaston Paris, Rom. xv, 453 : " II vaut 

mieux s'en tenir a jam magis." 
Add O. Fr. juesdis. 
" Span, juzgo (cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
' Grammaire ' i, § 338 : "juez a c6t6 de 
juzgo est un ancien nominatif. ") 
Add O. Fr. crepon (Diez, s. v. groppo). 
" (from Diez, s. v. loco) : "Sp. luego, 
PS- ^°g° • • ■ altfr. luec, lues . . . 
zeitadverb, slatim." — For the pho- 
nology of lieu, add to the references, 
G. Paris, Rom. xvii, 623. 
Add O. Fr. lun. 

" O. Fr. matt. 
Cf. Purg. xix, 63, le ruote magne. 
" O. Span, desmalingrar. 
Add O. Fr. main, mains, adv., and com- 
pare mains,Tobler, 'Verm. Beitr.' p. 71. 
Add O. Fr. mange. 
Fr. mSringue (?). 
O. Fr. meneur (ace). 
O. Fr. moil Her. 
' wirklich.' 

to Fr. nier, O. Fr. verbal noun ni 
(cf. d£ni). 
Add O. Prov. noel. 

Fr. houppelande has aspirate h, which 
makes it probable that it is not of Latin 
origin, unless influenced by houppe. 
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5995a. (Nachtrag). Add O. Fr. poire. 

6360. Add O. Fr. prestre, provoire (cf. rue des 

Provoires). 
6545. Add meaning ' doch ' (with imperative). 
6715. Fr. racheter is to be referred to *re-ad- 

CAPTO, not tO RE-CAPTO. 

6826. Add Fr. repere (in point de repere), 
which is only another mode of spelling 
repaire. 
6835. Add O. Fr. repondre (not to be con- 
founded with Mod. Fr. ripondre). 
6901. Add O. Fr. revisder. 
7018. Fr. brtiire is referred to *bragirk (1314), 

but there bruire is not mentioned. 
7424. Add CX Fr. servise. 
7646. " O. Fr. esperne [cf. Eng. tpergne, in 

sense of Mod. Fr. surtout (de table)]. 
7671. Add O. Fr. espoir, 'perhaps.' 
8124. " " " terremuete. 
8339- " " " crieme (' crainte'). 
8356. " " " trecier. 
§375- " " " tristre. 

8483. Cf. 178: " Prov. u. altfrz. anc, ainc rtr. 
ounc diirften auf umquam zuriick- 
gehen." 
8524. Meyer-Liibke derives Fr. outil from 

*usitile (Gram. $351). 
8628. Add O. Fr. verai. 
8639. " O. Fr. verti, vreU. 
8698. " O. Prov. ve (in v ec), Fr. voi in voila. 
8765. Fr. visiter is a mot savant. The semi- 
popular form is O. Fr. viseter, the 
popular form O. Fr. visder. 
The most important failure to utilize accessi- 
ble materials is perhaps the omission of all ref- 
erence to Rausch's long and useful list of Rae- 
tian etymologies in his article on the " Musser- 
krieg," Grober's Zeitschrift, vol. ii. Gaston 
Paris's review of Caix's 'Studii,' Rom. viii, with 
numerous etymological notes of importance, 
seems likewise to have been overlooked. In 
general, the enormous labor of gleaning the 
entire field of etymological literature has been 
fairly well accomplished, but would need to be 
more systematically and strenuously con- 
ducted for a second edition. 

In a work of this kind, absolute typographical 
accuracy — so peculiarly essential — is extraordi- 
narily difficult of attainment. In the present 
instance, the efforts of author and publisher to 
this end are highly creditable. Most of the 



errors which have escaped correction in the 
"Nachtrag zum romanischen Wortverzeich- 
nisse," are comparatively unimportant. 3 The 
following may be not noted (references are to 
number of article). 

O. Fr. arvir, the omission of which under 
695 is apologized for in the " Vorbemerkung," 
is not given in the appendix. 
167, 1. 4, read dubba. 
303, 9, read (719). 
613, 8, " sordHs. 
842, 13, " *assufficere. 
854, 1, " -matis. 
929. No derivative is given. 
932, 5, read aucella. 
932, 11, " avis. 

939, 2, abdd is everywhere else spelt abad. 
970, 6, read ndd. 
1296, i, read ahd. 
1583 should stand after 1576. 
1723, 7, read Morel-Fatio. 
2210, 9, dele dazu das Vbsbst. courroux . (It is 

repeated where it belongs, in the next 

line). 
2580, 4, read dilayer. 
2775 should stand after 2756. 
2788 and 2789 should exchange places. 
3005, 9, read esctiadra. But the statement is 

incorrect ; Span, has also escuadron, 

and other derivatives. 
8358 should stand after 8355. 
8397a (Nachtrag), "vgl. Foerster, Z. 537" (what 

volume?). 
In the Index, Fr. pere is omitted (5943), and 
orniere (5760). Fincar should be referred to 
3234, moule to 5349. In their alphabetical 
places, read houppelande, terremuoto. Under 
pizarra add 712, and suppress pizzara lower 
down. Balar stands after balenare. 

A word may be added as to the general 
scope of the vocabulary. Prof. Korting has 
been fortunately liberal in the admission of 
loan-word etyma. In this direction, he has 
gone much further than Diez, yet there is still 
ample room for the exercise of his good 
intention. Thus, while we find recorded Eng. 
riding coat (Fr. redingote), and even Aunt 
Sally (Fr. lejeu de Pane sale), place has not 

2 Instead of making out a separate list of errata, the editor 
has simply introduced the erroneous word in its correct form 
in the " Nachtrag zum roman. Wortverzeich." 
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been made for beefsteak (bifteck), bull-dog 
(bouledogue), bowling green (boulingrin), or 
pudding (ponding). While we find bring 
dir's (Ital. brindisi, Fr. brinde), habersack 
(havresac), and trinken (Fr. trinquer), we 
look in vain for sauerkraut (choucroute), 
eiderdaun (Sdredon) and was ist das ? (vasis- 
tas). 

An especially striking omission is that of all 
discussion of the numerous etyma advanced 
for 0. Fr. aoi! of the ' Chanson de Roland.' 

But enough has been written to justify the 
designation of this admirable work, in its 
present condition, as a "first draft." It will 
undoubtedly pass rapidly to a second edition, 
when we may confidently look for great things 
in the way of additions and improvements. 

H. A. Todd. 

Leland Stanford Junior Univ. 



GERMAN SLANG. 

Deictsches Slang. Eine Sammlung familiarer 
Ausdrucke und Redensarten, zusammen- 
gestellt von Arnold Genthe. Strassburg: 
K. I. Triibner, 1892. 

Mr. Genthe gives us in eighty-eight pages an 
Introduction on German slang, and an alpha- 
betical list of about fifteen hundred slang 
expressions, together with their respective 
German literary equivalents and, in many 
cases, accompanied by an illustration. Here 
are two examples : 

Blech, n., Unsinn ; z. B. redet doch nicht 
solches Blech ! 

Flezen, v. refl., sich flegelhaft hinsetzen, 
hinlegen : er flezt sich aufs Sopha. 

As the author assures us, his collection does 
not contain any merely provincial slang, but 
only such as is used in society all over the 
German Empire ; namely, the general slang, 
which within the last two decades, has had a 
most luxuriant growth, so that a native German 
who, after a twenty years' absence, return- 
ing home, feels like a stranger. 

As the chief tributaries of this stately river of 
German slang, the following are pointed out : 

1. Dialectic elements ; and here it is the 
Low-German dialect (Plattdeutsch), the idiom 
of the popular F. Reuter, that has made the 
largest contribution, a fact that is easily ex- 



plained by the geographical site of the capital 
of the German Empire. 

2. Such High-German words as, in addition 
to their literary meaning, have received a 
secondary one, bearing the stamp of slang ; for 
example, Peek, 'pitch,' in slang means 'ill 
luck,' so that ' ich hatte Pech ' precisely an- 
swers to the slang phrase ' I had hard luck.' 

3. New words. Of these the greater part are 
entirely German in their make-up. Vertrom- 
meln, for example, has Trommel, 'drum,' for 
its stem, ver- for a prefix, and -n for a suffix. 
'Jemanden vertrommeln ' means 'to thrash 
some one, to give him a good drumming.' 

But there are also several that contain for- 
eign elements, usually in their endings. Thus 
schauderos (-Us— French -eux, -euse) 'schauder- 
haft ' ; Dicktitude ' Dicke ' ; knappemang 
(-mang=French -merit) 'knapp,' used adver- 
bially; ein Dickus, ' ein Dicker.' 

Others, again, are onomatopoetic ; for exam- 
ple, quurksen, which expresses the sound pro- 
duced by a person walking in wet shoes. 

Finally, there are new words of entirely 
arbitrary coinage, coming mostly out of the 
ever busy mint of the German university. A 
German student before his examination has not 
'Angst,' but ' Bammel,' and when dunned by 
his creditors, he does notmake any'Ausfliichte,' 
but ' Menkenke.' 

The usefulness of this slang vocabulary, the 
purpose of which is chiefly a practical one, is 
obvious. It answers a great many ques- 
tions which none of the literary dictionaries 
answer, and is quite indispensable to every 
reader of the modern German comedy and 
other comic writers, where slang is at home 
and constantly gaining ground. But still bet- 
ter service will it do to the foreigner, who is 
learning the German language conversation- 
ally among the Germans at home. For the 
familiar conversation of the average German, 
even in the best classes of society, is full of 
slang, and the learner is quite liable to mistake 
slang expressions for literary ones and to use 
them unseasonably. The most ludicrous slips 
have in this way been made by perfectly inno- 
cent and well-meaning strangers, and spicy 
anecdotes abound. 

For a second edition we would suggest to the 
author that the usefulness of his book may be 
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